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PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 


HY should the state or community support 
high schools? The answer which school au- 
thorities make to voters and tax payers has 
such a sameness as to render it almost trite and com- 
mon; for always the answer is “to make better citi- 
zens.” The form this answer takes may vary with 
the style, diction and imagination of the individual, 
but the substance is always the same. This answer, 
so effective in securing appropriations, must be the 
consideration upon which the high school is granted 
and the sine qua non of the contract between the au- 
thorities of the school and the sovereign voter. 

Undoubtedly, the school men have convinced the 
public that the chief and primary aim of the high 
school is to develop an ethical, intelligent, efficient and 
devoted citizenship. But have we convinced ourselves ? 
Granting we have, do our works square with our pro- 
fessions of faith? 

\s a state supported institution the high school has 
a definite civic obligation. Its value to the state is 
measured in terms of the increase of the contributions 
to the state made by the youth within its sphrere of in- 
uence because of the work of the high school. Two 
factors are concerned: what is gained; and how many 
are affected. The ideal high school gives to each stu- 
dent that which he needs to render his maximum con- 
tribution to society, and reaches every child of high 
school age capable of receiving good from its tuition. 
The symptoms of the inefficient high school are: a 
curriculum with dead non-functioning material and a 
small proportion graduating. The effective high school 
gives much and reaches many. 

Dr. David Snedden classifies the objectives of edu- 
cation under four heads: physical, vocational, social- 
moral-civic, and cultural. By an objective is meant 
one of the very definite and specific elements of which 
an educational aim consists, that is to say, any atti- 
tude, item of knowledge or act of skill which makes 
one a better producer of the world’s goods, a more 
valuable member of society or adds to his ability to 
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appreciate and enjoy the best things of the social in- 
heritance. If the purpose of the high school is to 
bring up the actual social contribution of each of its 
graduates towards his maximum limit set only by his 
natural abilities, the relative importance of these ob- 
jectives might well be represented by a pyramid with 
four horizontal divisions of nearly equal height, with 
the lower division termed physical objectives ; the sec- 
ond, vocational; the third, social; and the topmost, 
cultural. 
PRINCIPLE ONE 

The first function of high school curricula is to pro- 
vide those items of knowledge, acts of skill, and spe- 
cific attitudes of mind that directly contribute to the 
physical, vocational, and social efficiency of high 
school pupils. 

It is not sufficient that those subjects be offered that 
aim generally or indirectly to do these things. First 
and foremost, there must be sought those objectives 
that function directly in the lives of the pupils. 

In physical education there are facts that the pupil 
should know in order to retain good health and to 
prevent certain diseases. There are many specific 
health habits which should be formed and much to be 
learned about community hygiene, the knowledge of 
which will prevent sickness, save great financial loss 
and human lives. That unnecessary sickness is a pub- 
lic menace and a social crime is an attitude that must 
be developed by the high school as one of its civic 
functions. A few years of earnest and direct public 
health teaching in our high school schools will result 
in flies being considered as disgraceful to a commun- 
ity as are pediculi to individuals; in the eradication of 
typhoid; in the reduction to a minimum of tubercul- 
osis ; and in the great shrinking of the annual national 
loss of two billion dollars due to preventable disease. 
Are public health objectives commendable ones for the 
aim of high, school teaching? What are the high 
schools of North Carolina doing to help this worthy 
enterprise of public health? 
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According to the latest report at hand (1915-16) 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of North 
Carolina, 16,783 pupils are enrolled in the high schools 
of North Carolina. Of this number, 116 are reported 
as taking biology and 1,327 as taking physiology. 
These subjects may indirectly contribute something to 
the objectives of health education or they may not. 
But these subjects are the only ones which even by a 
most liberal estimate can be considered as aiding public 
and personal health. Courses functioning directly in 
health improvement such as civic biology, home or 
community sanitation, or any sort of hygiene are not 
Not more than one pupil in ten en- 
rolled in our public high schools (it is doubtful if 


reported at all. 


there be that many) are taking courses that function 
indirectly in health betterment; not a single pupil is 
reported as taking a directly functioning health course. 

Vocational education is that which enables one to 
earn a living by acquiring the skills and technical 
knowedge necessary to practice a certain trade or pro- 
fession. From the report, it is rather difficult to de- 
termine how many different pupils are receiving vo- 
cational training in the sense of the definition above. 
There are 867 reported as taking agriculture and 1888, 
domestic science. If courses in these subjects were 
for vocational rather than liberal ends, they would be 


Perhaps 300 to 400 are 


taking commercial courses for the definite purpose of 


reported more specifically. 
earning a living. There are 35 reported as studying 
education. Unless the academic courses of the high 
school can be considered as vocational in the prepar- 
ing for teaching, college or professional schools, this 
is the extent of the vocational training offered in the 
high schools of the state. 

If the high school is to make better citizens, cer- 
tainly, there should be definite, specific instruction 
fitting for the duties of citizenship. There was never 
more urgent need for intelligent citizens with civic 
consciences than now exists. New and complex prob- 
lems must be solved and their solution requires straight 
thinking. The power of insidious, poisonous propa- 
ganda to do irreparable injury can be inhibited only 
by an understanding on the part of the masses of vital 
current issues and the underlying principles involved 
in their solution. The high schools of our state and 
others have abundant opportunity to do a magnificent 
service everlasting in its good effects. 
tellectual side, is needed an understanding of the in- 
creasingly complex problems of the present and future. 
What other-items of knowledge are of more import- 


From the in- 


ance than those functioning in the solution of civic 
problems ? 
In attitudes necessary to good citizenship, we need 


not only a general civic conscience, but we must beget 
the specific qualms of a civic conscience that hurts 
whenever property is not given in for taxation at full 
value ; whenever the speed limit of the city is exceeded 
or an unintelligent vote is cast; whenever any of our 
several duties of citizenship are neglected; whenever 
we willfully violate any law or ordinance ; or whenever 
individual or small group interests are put above those 
of the many. 
be developed only by training. 


The elements of the civic conscience can 
Boy Scouts and kin- 
dred organizations—but friends of the high school 
must not make such comparisons. But training and 
experience in the duties of citizenship are essential and 
the high school must take time to provide opportun- 
ities for social experience in organized play involving 
social activities and in the promotion of organizations 
similar to the Boy Scouts, civic leagues and other self- 
government associations. Such must be the care of 
the courses preparing for citizenship. This function 
is the first one of a high school and the high school 
would justify the expense incurred if this function 
only was performed well; on the other hand no high 
school deserves public support which fails in these 
functions. 

As partial answer to the questions proposed in the 
first of the article, let us examine the reports to see 
what the high schools are doing in order to improve 
our future citizen leaders in civic knowledge, attitudes 
Of the 16,783 pupils enrolled in the 
high schools of North Carolina, 420 are reported as 
This 
is the answer of the high schools to the call of the 
state for a better citizenship. 


and experience. 


taking civics, 22 economics, and 18 sociology. 


But it will be asked, “what about the value of his- 
tory in training for citizenship.” The study of history 
may function much, a little, or not at all in civic edu- 
cation, according to what is taught and how. That 
history which the pupil needs and feels that he needs 
in the solution of present social, political and economic 
problems—and only that—has civic value. The “cold 
storage”’ method of putting away historical knowledge 
for future use is utterly futile both from the utilitar- 
ian and cultural viewpoint. 
varies inversely as the cube of its distance from pres- 


The nature of history 


ent social needs. 

Assuming history is a means of training for citi- 
zenship, our composite judgment as to relative value 
of the different phases of history, based on the report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the 
numbers taking each phase, is: ancient and general 
history is three times as valuable as American history, 
more than sixteen times as valuable as civics, and 178 
times as valuable as the study of social and economic 
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problems. On the same basis, English history is more 
than twice as valuable as American history and 118 
times as valuable as the study of economic and social 
problems. It would seem that according to our com- 
posite judgment that the value of history varies di- 
rectly as the cube of its distance from present needs. 
Courses in community civics, current events, social 
science including the study of important economic 
and social problems, civics including political problems 
ind those phases of history shedding light on the fore- 
going, should form the core of courses in citizenship 
which should be required of all high school pupils. 


PRINCIPLE TWO 


There are only 3,000 hours which the high school 
pupils can give to his high school work. Selections 
nade must be analogous to the expenditures of one 
vith a very limited income. Not what is good but 
vhat is necessary and best must determine the offer- 
ngs in the program of studies and this is emphatically 
‘rue in regard to the required work of curricula. 

The following standards may help in deciding as to 
what subjects or topics are of most worth. Other 
things being equal, of two competing subjects or topics 
the one should be chosen: 

1. Which more nearly meets the present needs of 
all the pupils. 

2. Which is richer in those elements which will be 
nore frequently used by all. 

3. Which is richer in those elements which will be 
if greater importance to all when used. 

4. Which has fewer of those elements of doubtful 
value or of no value. 

However it is important that the different fields of 
earning be opened up to the pupils so that an appre- 
ciation of the worth and possibilities of each may be 
btained. 

These standards may be used in testing the worth 
if subjects or topics in terms of the contributions they 
inake in providing the objectives of physical, voca- 
The unit of ad- 
mission to the curriculum should much rather be the 


tional, social and cultural education. 
opic than the subject. In almost every subject, there 
is much material the presence of which is due not to 
ts value to high school pupils but to a desire to fill up 
in order to add to the curriculum-unit value of the 
subject; that is to say, that more time may be given 
to this subject so that it may be rated as one-half unit 
or extended to one, two, or three units. A whole sub- 
ject should not be given because it contains one or two 
valuable topics. Rather should the more valuable ma- 
terial be sifted from the chaff in all the subjects, there- 


by vitalizing and enriching the curriculum. 
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It would appear from the number reported as tak- 
ing each subject, that at the time of the report, the 
value of natural biological and social sciences in fur- 
thering the progressive function of society was much 
underrated. Considerably more pupils were enrolled 
in either algebra or Latin than were enrolled in all 
the sciences. Of those enrolled in the sciences, the 
larger number were enrolled in the relatively static 
rather than the dynamic sciences. Adequate provision 
should be made for securing in pupils the elements of 
the scientific attitude, an attribute indispensable to a 
valuable member of our twentieth century society. 

Only the irreducible minimum of those items of 
knowledge, skill, attitudes and ideals which will func- 
tion in the life of all should be required in every 
curriculum. 

PRINCIPLE THREE 


The purpose of vocational education is not to make 
pupils alike but to make them different. 
sation of the different curricula must be on the basis 
of administering to the vocational needs of pupils 
grouped according to their future vocations. The 
care of every curriculum will consist of group elec- 
tions carefully organised for vocational ends. 


The organi- 


Voca- 
tional education can be only for those who know what 


General vocational education is a paradox. 
they are going to be. Much time, expense and effort 
have been wasted in trying to prepare everybody for 
everything. For the vast majority of pupils of high 
school age an aimless course of four years has no jus- 
tification. The glaring weakness of our high schools 
has been their utter failure to provide vocational 
training for the masses. The cause of this weakness 
has been the failure of the school to find out the most 
suitable vocation for the masses of children in time to 
help them before they leave school for the reason 
they are not helped by the school to earn a living. 

Vocational education therefore, presupposes voca- 
tional guidance. So often vocational guidance is con- 
demned because the condemner is thinking of voca- 
tional control of an autocratic caste system. By voca- 
tional guidance is meani an earnest, scientific effort to 
find out the peculiar aptitudes and abilities of the child 
by offering him an experience in many and various 
lines of industry and service. As it is, the choice of 
a vocation is made without regard for what one’s 
native ability best fits him. Usually the choice of vo- 
cation is determined by the financial or social standing 
of the parents on the one hand, or the first opportunity 
for employment that presents itself on the other. Vo- 
cational guidance reinforces natural talents and inter- 
ests. Without occupational 


choices are made blindly, resulting in the choice of 


vocational guidance, 
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many blind alley jobs and vocational misfits. The 
high school may do something, everything or nothing. 
We say it must du something in time to direct into 
profitable vocational courses those whose educational 
advantages will end with the high school. 

Objections are made to the choice of vocations at 
too early an age, as if this was not being done continu- 
ally. Then, the point of dispute is not whether 
choices should be made but whether the choice should 
be intelligent or blind. A postponement of the choice 
of vocation until graduation from high school or later, 
with the prevalence of the traditional curriculum, is 
merely passing up the duty because by that time only 
the professional group and those to whom education 
is a conventional requirement are left. By the process 
of selection, the high school has acted as a discoverer 
of those who may go into the professions and has con- 
tributed nothing to the vocational welfare of the 
others ; at the very most five per cent have been helped, 
ninety-five per cent have been neglected. 

rhe high school must offer equal educational op- 
portunity to all. This does not mean all must have the 
same sort of education, but that all must have equal 
opportunity, as far as possible, for that education 
which will be most helpful to them. A democracy 
can not afford to offer vocational advantages to the 
fortunate few and deny it to the many. 

The group electives of the high school curricula 
must be on the basis of the probable future vocation 
of the pupil. The number in the different groups of 
occupations in North Carolina at the last census may 
serve as a general guide as to what vocations need be 
considered in organizing our high school. The per- 
centage classed in the chief occupational groups were 
as follows: 


REE: octawedachoaseanenreawnedus 64% 
Manufacturing and Mechanics ....... 13% 
Trade and Transportation ............. 6% 
TO cic etc eenhedbedbhedhe wae 3% 
eer 14% 


Long ago, these groups were each provided for by 
putting them on the Procrustean Bed of the profes- 
sional-college entrance group. Those who were too 
long for the bed were to be sawed off the proper 
amount. Those who were too short were to be 
stretched out until the proper iength was attained. 
This process resulted in such discomfiture and pain to 
individuals of groups other than the professional, that 
most of them left before the process was complete. 
Happily a new dispensation now obtains, so that when 
only one group can be provided for it must be the 
largest group; and as facilities are added, the other 


groups in order of their numbers should be provided 





for, except the last group which will usually consist 
of those who do not reach the high school. 

The above statistics should serve only as a general 
guide. The industries of the community and a tenta- 
tive vocational census of those to enter the high school 
should be used to determine more specifically the vo- 
cational groupings and the core of the different curric- 
ula. A vocational survey of the community should 
be taken occasionally to check up the service of the 
school. In this way the high school will rightly be a 
community asset, educating for service in the com- 
munity and not depriving the community of the ser- 
vices of its best. 

Only those remain in the high school until gradu- 
ation, who have received vocational benefit or con- 
ventional benefits akin to the vocational. These are 
few. Where the many really receive vocational bene- 
fit, as in all justice they should, the high school en- 
rollment will grow by leaps and bounds. 

PRINCIPLE FOUR 

Other things being equal, those subjects and topics 
of most worth should come early in the high school 
course. 

As long as a large proportion of the enrollment 
leave at the end of each year the reason for this 
principle is apparent. Based on the last report the 
number who are enrolled at the beginning of each 
year’s work of the high school on the basis of 100 
is as follows for the high schools of North Carolina: 


PE SOP Sscvckedkeswerseuseesiieaenens 100 
OGRE SOP vo cicnesswccweatesesawieees 63 
pC Pe ee rt nee 29 
POG DUO pak veasinecdasevancecedssecs 18 


PRINCIPLE FIVE 

No subject or-topic should find a place in any cur- 
riculum because of its supposed mental training: and 
in only the group electives of the professional group 
should college entrance requirements be a reason for 
a subject's place in the curriculum. 

Formal discipline, as a factor in the choice of a 
subject in the curriculum has long been discredited. 
Even granting for the sake of argument that there is 
something in the theory, there is not an iota of scien- 
tific evidence that one subject has more disciplinary 
value than another. Only the teachers or devotees of 
a subject are convinced by this argument which is the 
last refuge of the non-functioning subject. It will be 
found that the so-called disciplinary subjects were 
vocational at one time or for certain professions con- 
taining a limited number, or else are of practical value 
in some localities. It would appear that subjects be- 
come disciplinary only when they cease to be of prac- 
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tical value. The test of functioning in the life of the 
The curriculum has not 


room even for all subjects which do this. 


pupils is the only valid test. 


PRINCIPLE SIX 

Any curriculum should consist of three divisions of 
courses. The first division should consist of these 
subjects and topics required in every curriculum; the 
second will be subjects, topics and projects of the dif- 
ferent vocational groups; the third will consist of 
free electives adopted to individual differences. 

There can be no set rules as to the number of units 
in each division as this will differ according to pre- 


vious preparation, the vocation chosen, equipment pro- 
vided and other factors. It might be estimated as a 
tentative guide that of sixteen units for graduation 
seven might be required; five or six group electives, 
and three or four free electives. 


As a final test, may we venture this one, that a 
curriculum is a good one when those responsible for 
it can justify its composition without using mystifying 
terms; can convince a practical business man, a pro- 
gressive farmer or a skilled mechanic that a high 
school education is indispensable to the success and 


happiness of his children. 


ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’ 


By DR. THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


A. General purposes of the junior high school are 
conceived as: 

1. To explore by means of material in itself worth 
while the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of the 
pupils, and to reveal to them the possibilities in the 
major fields of learning. 

2. To teach pupils to do better the desirable activ- 
ities that they will do anyway. 

3. To reveal higher types of activities and at the 
same time to make them both desired and to an ex- 
tent possible. 

4. To integrate society by teaching a common body 
of knowledge and ideals, and to differentiate educa- 
tion for individuals according to probable needs. 

B. Literature. 

1. The worth of a piece of literature to an individ- 
ual is proved by the extent to which it elicits from him 
a satisfying emotional response. The success, there- 
fore, of the selection and teaching of any piece of 
literature may be measured by the extent to which 
pupils desire more of the same kind. The school must 
begin on the pupil’s aesthetic level, however low that 
may be, and build up gradually. 

2. The junior high school must not neglect current 
books and magazines. It should be particularly con- 
cerned to develop the power of discrimination between 
the varying degrees of good material and to teach 
good habits of silent reading. 

3. Worthy literature should be taught so as to con- 
tribute even more than aesthetic appreciation. It 
should give to pupils: 

a. Variety and breadth of life by means of vicari- 
ous experiences ; 

“* Presented at the New York State Educational Congress, 
May, 1919. 


b. Interpretation of various phenomena of life, 
both subjective and external ; 

c. Preparation for probable future experiences by 
ideals and attitudes. 

Recommendation of cycles centering on desired 
ideals,—e. g., of heroism, friendship, loyalty, patriot- 
ism, ete. 

4. The study of literature should be for the most 
part extensive, with occasional intensive analyses of 
short 


classics: better the one dominant point from 


twenty masterpieces than fifty points from one. The 
extensive plan of study should 

a. Build up a body of integrating common know!l- 
edge and ideals; 

b. Teach young people to do better the kind of 
reading that they are likely to do later ; 

c. Reveal a wide field from which selections may 
be intelligently made later ; 

d. Result in a background for future more special- 
ized study. 

5. If the pupils have not already learned, the junior 
high school should give them systematic instruction in 
silent reading, that they may. read rapidly with definite 
purpose evaluating, organizing, and supplementing the 
materia! for a worthy end. 

6. The school should make possible oral expres- 
sion, with provisions for definite improvements where 
needed, in dramatic work and in purposeful reading of 
units considerably longer than now ordinarily used. 

C. Composition. 

1. All composition, both oral and written, should 
have a motive that seems worthy to the pupils. 

2. Composition is best taught by problems rather 
than by assignments of isolated and unmeaningful 


fragments of a logical organization. The four formal 
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types of discourse are important only as a means to 
an end. 

3. Subjects should be drawn chiefly from the pupils’ 
experiences and interests outside the English class. 
The other fields of school work should be drawn on 
frequently, partly to secure good subject matter, part- 
ly to improve expression there, and partly to empha- 
size the idea that good English is of general worth. 

4. Besides an impelling motive, each composition 
should be developed to improve some definite form or 
rhetorical principle. 

5. Emphasis should be laid on the larger virtues of 
sincerity, simplicity and clearness, accuracy, inter- 
ests, etc. 

6. Details of form are best considered in situ when 
needs arise. However, to assure consideration of such 
matters as are considered necessary for all pupils, 
forms—spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the 
like—should be systematically distributed throughout 
the course, a few taken at every lesson. 
form should 


7. The most fundamental matters of 


receive such thorough and repeated drill—in situ when 
as to stamp them in thoroughly. 

8. The elements of grammar useful in preventing 
or correcting errors in English should be taught in 
such a way as to make their maximum contribution to 
effective expression. 

a. The junior high school is not the place for pre- 
senting a systematic and elaborate organization of 
the facts of language in general. 

b. The responsibility for teaching elements of gram- 
mar useful only to foreign languages does not rest 
on the English teacher. 

9. Emphasis should be laid on oral as well as on 
written composition. 

10. Pupils should receive systematic instruction in 
the use of the reference library. 

11. Socialized forms of work should be extensively 
used. This includes occasional co-operative prepara- 
tion, motivated presentation of material in the class, 
and mutual criticism both before and after the formal 
recitation. 





possible 


SHOULD OUR HIGH SCHOOLS TEACH LITERATURE AS 
AN ART OR AS A SCIENCE?? 


By MISS SADIE JENKINS 
Student in Greensboro College for Women 


N this age of scientific discovery the tendency to 
see things only from a viewpoint of fact is becom- 
ing strongly developed. Yet, however important 
the knowledge, laws, and benefits of the scientific side 
of life may be to our civilization, we must not fortify 
our minds against the appreciation of the beautiful, 
nor fail in the response to the aesthetic. The time 
during which the average boy or girl is in high school 
is that period in which occurs the birth and develop- 
ment of new tendencies, hopes, aspirations, stronger 
impulses and fears—the period of adolescence when 
the sensitive nature of the child begins to expand and 
to receive influences which permanently affect his char- 
acter. At this time the child’s love of nature, science, 
and art comes into existence, and if there is in him 
anything of the beauty-lover, he will respond whole- 
heartedly to the call of the beautiful in literature. 
Literature is but the expression of life, the hopes, 
fears, and joys—the smiles and tears of humanity 
crystallized. As teachers, we must use literature to 
ennoble the men and women of tomorrow, to show 
them the panorama of life that is stretched before 
them, to help them recognize and use the opportunities 
for doing good. In other words, we must make the 
+ A paper prepared as a class exercise in “Education s 12” 


in the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 


literature of the high school serve to prepare the stu- 
dent to select his life work, and to live the highest pos- 
sible type of American citizenship. “A foremost aim 
of all education must be that of helping the youth to 
ignite at that point of interest which a special apti- 
tude in him creates.”* Chubb tells us this is no less 
true of literature than of other educational subjects. 

It is also the duty of the teacher of literature in 
the high school to work for harmony between the con- 
tending forces. The beauty of literature lies not in 
one type, but in many; and the idea which is conveyed 
to the pupil should be that literature is a unified art, 
full of beauty of expression, harmonious wording, and 
suggestive thought. We must blend into a harmonious 
whole the beauty of the elegy, the sound common 
sense and delicate humor of the essay, the wholesome 
laughter of comedy, and the mournful, plaintive mel- 
ody of the tragic romance. We must develop in the 
child a sensitiveness to the finer qualities of poetry, to 
form and style, and a higher appreciation of real, 
Sir Henry Taylor has said that 
the reading of Shakespeare to boys and girls “carries 
with it a deeper cultivation than anything else that 
can be done to cultivate them.” 


true-to-life drama. 


~ * Chubb, The Teaching of English, p. 237. 
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\bove all persons, the teacher, in the close and in- 
mate relationship with the pupils in the school room, 
hould be able to make real to the pupils the dramatic 
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idea of the literary production as a whole. The 
knowledge of single extraction is insufficient for 
him who would be a lover of the beautiful. We 
would never remove the corner of a magnificent 


power of such as Shakespeare, the beautiful imagery of 


eats, the narrative ability of Scott, the quiet simplic- 


ity of Burns, the mysticism of Blake, or Coleridge’s 


She 


hould make them realize that literature is one of the 


eird, ghostlike description of the lonely ocean. 


ne arts, that it is the essence of life itself, the deeds 
f real men and women perpetuated in words. 
With secondary school pupils, the prime object in 


the study of literature is to understand and enjoy it. 


pieces, analyzed and diagnosed ? 


pupils. 


s 


llow can we enjoy or understand if it is broken into 
Words need to be 
lefined, allusions learned, and the structure analyzed 
mly as a means of gaining a clear, vivid, and forceful 


cathedral from the remainder of the structure in order 
to appreciate the rythmic and proportionate beauty of 
the lines. Neither should we rend in atoms a beauti- 
ful poem that we might make a study of the frag- 
ments. Each poem is a chain, each word a golden 
link ; each line that is removed leaves a gap that can- 
not be refilled save with the marks and scars of mis- 
use. [et us labor to present our literature as a perfect 
chain untarnished by scientific analysis, unblemished 
by careless presentation, but pure and lofty in its senti- 
ment as when it left the masterhand. 


SOME DEVICES TO BE USED IN FRENCH RECITATIONS’ 


By MISS ARTELEE PUETT 
Teacher of French, Gastonia High School 


ID you ever stop to think what the teaching of 
French involves? The ear must be trained to 
understand the word it hears, the eye to see, 

ind tongue and lips to move in order to say the words 
irrectly. To accomplish our work as teachers of 

l'rench, we shall have to make our work as varied and 
\ttractive as possible, so that the pupil will learn with- 
it being too conscious of the difficulties that must be 


vercome. It is my purpose to give some of the de- 
es which have been found helpful in making the 
iss work more interesting and more alive for the 


Most of the suggestions here offered | have 
en tried in the school room to great advantage ; oth- 
s are found in articles listed at the end of this dis- 


ission. 
rom the very start, teach the children to talk 
rench. Begin by making use of the things in the 


school room. For example, write the word la porte on 


e board. Pronounce it, then have the children pro- 
uunce it, being sure that they get the exact sound. 
hen touch the door—but do not say the English 


rd. 


fenétre, une chaise, le livre, un crayon, etc. 


Treat in like manner such words as la table, 


A good 


drill is to have the object touched or pointed out, and 


require different pupils to give the French word 
hich corresponds to it. 
This plan might be followed by giving such simple 
ntences as: Ouvres le livre. Fermes la porte. Have 
e children put these into action and then write the 
entence on the board so that they may connect the 
*A paper prepared as a class exercise in “Education s 12” 
the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 


sight with the sound. An effective drill in this case 
is to have the child who is doing the act to say, “Je 
ferme la porte.” Another child says, “Elle ferme la 
porte.” <A third might say, “Vous fermez la porte.” 
In this way they get the different forms of the verbs 
as well as the pronouns. 

When teaching the verb, it is a very good plan for 
and 
Do 
and 
third person, but skip about; as, teacher—je suis; 
pupil—tu es; teacher—vous etes ; pupil—ils sont. 
quire rapid work when doing this. 

At another time you might ask the children to 
prepare a set of questions on the lesson involving 
any word that they have had previous to this time. 
These should be asked and answered during the next 
recitation. Again, the teacher might give a list of 
questions, the answers to be prepared for the next day. 
Some of these answers might be put on the board, 
the children at their seats being responsible for any 
mistakes. 


the teacher to give one form in the conjugation 
request the pupil to give the one which follows. 
not take the forms in order of the first, second, 


Re- 


One good plan for training the ear is to send one 
child to the board to write the sentence which another 
child reads to him. Allow no spelling, but have the 
words repeated until the writer understands. In this 
same connection, the teacher might do the writing, 
If 
the reader cannot make himself understood, another 
may be asked to help. 


putting down the sounds just as they are given. 


Dictation of simple sentences is one of the best 


trainers. This also gives an opportunity for stressing 
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the agreement of adjectives, past participles, etc. Be 
sure that you have this work corrected immediately 
so that no mistakes may become fixed. 

Occasionally, it is a good plan for the teacher to 
read a very simple French story, and then allow the 
At first, 
it would be advisable to read some story with which 


children to tell in English what was read. 


they are familiar. 

There are several ways by which we can increase 
Tell them 
that you are going to serve dinner at the next recita- 


their vocabulary without seeming to do so. 


tion and that they must be able to ask for what they 
want; or they might be asked to prepare a menu for 
it. 

\t another time, give them an English word and 
ask them to see which one can bring in most French 
words that might be used for it: for example, boat— 
le bateau, le canot, la barque, le vaisseau. 

\s a rule pupils like to translate, but there is not 
for this. To be sure that the work is 


always time 


being done, you might ask for a short summary in 
French, either written or oral. Again, a certain para- 
graph might be picked out for discussion. An Eng- 
lish summary might be given occasionally, especially 
after the reading has been used as an exercise on 
pronunciation. 


Although phonetics does not come until the second 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN’ 


year of the high school French, some sounds may be 
taught very effectively before this time. Lead the 
children to see that ¢, er, final (usually), es, final, ai, 
final in verb endings, and the conjunction eft are all 
pronounced alike—something like our “a” in late. 
Then turn to a paragraph and have them pick out all 
the words which contain this sound; then have the 
words pronounced. 

After teaching the phonetic symbols, assign sen- 
tepces or short paragraphs to be written on the board 
in phonetics. Then as the pupil pronounces, let the 
teacher make the necessary corrections. Dictate sim- 
ple sentences, having them first written in phonetics, 
then in regular French. 

These plans along with a little seemingly incidental 
drill on the days of the weeks, months, and such ex- 
pressions as: Comment alles-vous? In avez vous la? 
etc., ought to give the average high school student a 
pretty good foundation along with the work that he 
The chief thing is to keep up 
interest, and this can be done only by varying the les- 
sons from day to day. 


does in his grammar. 


REFERENCES 
V. Hill, How to Secure Variety in Recitation. 
Bulletin of the North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College, February, 1918. 
A. W. Ballard, Direct Method and its Application to Ameri- 
can Schools. Ed. Rev. 51:447-456, May, ’16. 


By P.O. PLACE 


HIE following devices and games are offered as 
The de- 
vicces of the notched card and of the trellises 


practical aids to the study of Latin. 


will be of service to the pupil in the preparation of 
the lesson, while the word and sentence games can be 
made to vary the method of recitation and enliven the 
interest in the classroom. 


rHE 





NOTCHED CARD 


\ helpful device in learning declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and vocabularies is the notched card: 


a 














1. To learn a declension: Place the card over the 
declension so that nominative will appear in the notch, 
and the form of the nominative will be covered; pro- 

*From Beginning Latin, by Perley Oakland Place, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, New York. 


Author of “Beginning Latin” 





nounce the nominative and give its meaning; then 
move the card down, and as each case appears in the 
notch pronounce the Latin form and give its meaning ; 
in the same way test yourself on the plural forms. 


Place the card so 
that the first English meaning will appear in the notch 
and the Latin forms will be covered; moving the card 
down, give in order each Latin form. 


2. To learn a tense of a verb: 


3. To learn a vocabulary: 


(a) Place the card so that the first Latin word of 
the vocabulary appears in the notch, the English 
meaning being hidden; then ask yourself, ‘““What is 
the English meaning ?” 

Move the card down the vocabulary, and test your- 
self on each Latin word. 

(b) Place the card so that the first English mean- 
ing appears withing the notch, the Latin word being 
hidden ; then ask yourself, “What is the Latin word?” 
Say the Latin word aloud, and, if it is a noun, give its 
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(c) Place the card, with the long unbroken edge at 
Genitive and its gender; if it is a verb, give its prin- 
cipal parts. 
the top, across both the “English Meanings” and the 
‘Latin Words,” leaving the “Related English Words” 
in full view; look at the first line of related English 
words and ask yourself, “To what Latin words are 
these related?” “Do I know the exact meaning of 
these related English words?” 

TRELLISES 

Another useful device for learning declensions and 
conjugations is a simple framework that may be called 
a “trellis.” Pupils can make the diagram on a sheet 
of paper and fill it in while preparing the lesson. The 
following suggestions are offered: 

1. Noun Trellis—(a) Write upon the trellis all the 
forms of the noun to be learned (terra, hortus, tem- 
plum, puer, etc.), mark- 





ing long vowels and the 


accent, and give after | Nom. .........  -seeeeees 
. . SO  avwesanes s05uneuae 
each case its meaning. > , 
: . BE. wcccccccces sovccccce 
(b) Compare your writ- 
? PK Acteteenene. acnevnany 


ten work with the book | apy) 
and correct 








any errors. 





(c) With the book closed and the written work put 
aside, form a mental picture of the trellis and decline 
the noun aloud, associating with each case its mean- 
ing. Practice for accuracy and speed. 

2. Verb Trellis—(a) Write trellis the 
present tense of the verb to be learned (voco, moneo, 


upon the 


rego, etc.), marking long 





vowels and accent, and 
give after each form its 
(b) Compare 
ee eee. eee ee your written work with 


R statuses: wievedeaes meaning. 








the book and correct any 
(c) With the book closed and the trellis put 
aside, form a mental picture of the trellis and con- 


errors, 


jugate the tense aloud, associating with each form its 
person and meaning. (This trellis should be enlarged 
upon as additional tenses and moods of the verb are 
studied. ) 

3. Adjective Trellis—(a) Write upon the trellis, 
first, all forms of the nominative singular; then all 
forms of the genitive singular; then in the same way, 





Singular Plural 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 
B:. svtne viens cenee | Sel,’ eaaee wade 
ih: saxdne c500e oeeee cache Seehe: aadue 
M, oiveus sneee walwe D pakke” Raewe seca 
ek, st6uee acaek ened Oe ed rk Nae eceardl 
MR, 6isdew anaes | 











(b) With the 


book closed and the trellis put aside, form a mental 


the rest of the singular and the plural. 


picture of this framework and decline the adjective 
aloud, associating with each case its three genders, 
and having in your mind a clear picture of these forms 
in their proper place on the framework. (c) Repeat 
rapidly several times the endings alone, thus: Nom. 
us, a, um; Gen. i, ae, 1; Dat. o, ae, o, etc. 


THE GAME OF RELATED ENGLISH WORDS 

An interesting game may be played as follows: The 
teacher divides the class into two groups (A and B), 
then word list and 
asks, for example, “Can you give an English word 
related to specto?” 


selects a Latin word from the 
If group A has the “first inning,” 
all in the group who can give one or more English 
Then 
the teacher asks different pupils of group A until the 


words related to specto at once raise the hand. 
group can give no more words. Each word should 
be classified when given, thus: 
{noun ), spectacular 
(adverb). 


inspect (verb), inspec- 
(adjective), _ spectacularly 
When group A has done its best, if group 
B can add no word, group A wins one point; but if 
group B can add any words, each counts one point for 
B. Also if group B challenges a word given by 
Group A, the latter group must use the word cor- 
rectly in an English sentence, or lose one point to 
group B. 
with the 


tion 


Group B has its “inning” in the same way 
After ten minutes the 


teacher “calls the game” and announces the score. 


next Latin word. 


THE GAME OF CORRECT SENTENCES 

This can be played when the class writes upon the 
board its translations of sentences from English into 
Latin. The class itself is regarded as one “team,” 
opposed to which is the “Team of Errors.” As the 
game proceeds (1. e., as the sentences are corrected), 
the score is kept upon the board (as is the “score by 
runs” in baseball). 

There is an “inning” for each sentence. If the sent- 
ence is perfect in every respect, including the marking 
of quantities, one “run” is scored for the class and 
the sentence itself is starred; if there is the slightest 
mistake, the faulty sentence scores one for “The 
Errors.” The team with the larger number of runs 
wins, 

The game can be varied by dividing the class into 
two sections (“sides”) and assigning to both sides the 
same number of sentences to be written. An abso- 
lutely correct sentence counts as one “run,” otherwise 
the side fails to score. In each inning the sides pre- 
sent one sentence apiece for criticism. At the end of 
the game the side with the larger number of runs is 


declared the winner. Correct sentences are starred. 
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THE WORK OF A GIRLS’ PRINCIPAL 


By ANNIE E. TILLETT 
Girls’ Principal, Durham City High School 


HE appointment of a principal for the girls of 
the Durham High School was the result of a 
long-felt need. There were in the school many 
girls who were sorely in need of a personal adviser 
and moral guide. They needed advice and help on 
many questions which they could not with propriety 
take to a 


least—had to work out all day and could not give 


man. Their mothers—many of them, at 


them the proper attention. There was no one to 


whom they could look for aid. It was felt that a wo- 
man of a sympathetic understanding, who loved and 
knew the girls, and to whom the girls would feel free 
to go at all times, could render them much service. 
For this reason a girls’ principal was appointed for 
the school year 1918-19; and, although the work is 
still in an experimental stage, we believe some benefits 
have been derived and some good results obtained: 
The work of'the girls’ principal as conceived by 
the administration of the Durham High School falls 
under three general heads: |. Moral and social guid- 
ance; II. Physical welfare; and IIl. Vocational guid- 
ance and placement. 
I. Under moral and social guidance the work has 
four divisions: 
A. Moral guidance which is effected by: 
1. Individual conferences with girls. 
2. Conferences home and 


with mothers, at 


at school. 
B. Problems in discipline, to be solved with the 
help of the principal. 
C. Social guidance, as concerns: 
1. Personal friendships. 
2. Activities, in and out of school: 
a. Recreational. 
b. Social. 
c. Community. 
d. Civic. 
DD. Proper dress. 
Il. Under physical welfare the work has two di- 
visions : 
A. General habits of cleanliness. 
B. Personal hygiene. 
[1l. Under vocational guidance and placement the 
work is as follows: 
A. Guidance in election of courses. 
B. The adjustment of courses. 
C. The working out of part-time schedules. 


Under this general plan numbers of individual cases 
have been reached. Girls who were in need of moral 
guidance have been appealed to and helped. For in- 
stance, there was in the school in the fall of 1918 a 
group of girls who had formed the habit of loafing on 
They had been 
guilty of a number of misdemeanors and were in 


the streets and at the Union Station. 


danger of getting into serious trouble. The girls’ prin- 
cipal made it her special duty to reach these girls. 
She had personal conferences with them and visited 
their parents, thus winning their confidence. The re- 
sult is that they are now a steady, busy group of girls, 
interested in their work and having no time for mis- 
chief. 

There was another case of a girl who was grad- 
She had de- 
ceived her mother in many ways and was gradually 


ually building her life on falsehood. 


getting from under her influence. Personal visits 
were again made and an understanding with the 
mother reached. The student seems now to be open 
and above-board in all her dealings and she and her 
mother both appreciate greatly what the school has 
done for her. Similar cases of moral guidance could 
be cited. 

Problems in discipline which could not with pro- 
priety be brought before a man are handled by the 
girls’ principal. Girls’ friendships are guided and im- 
proper friendships are discouraged. Students are ad- 
vised as to the proper dress for different occasions, 
especially what is suitable for school. 
over the health of the girls is kept. 


Careful watch 
Students of deit- 
cate health have their courses made easy. Schedules 
are arranged for those who can be in school only part 
of the time. If a pupil is taking a course for which 
she does not seem fitted, she is changed to another 
which will help her. Parents are invited and urged 
to advise with the principal in regard to their daugh- 
ters, and many do so. The girls are made to feel 
free to ask for advice and help on any problems in 
which they are interested. 

The principal also keeps in touch with the girl 
graduates of the school and they are invited to come 
to her for any help she can render. Scarcely a day 
passes in which some of them do not come for advice. 
They ask for help on all sorts of questions, some triv- 
ial, some very serious. 

We in the Durham High School believe that the 
work of a girls’ principal is very much worth while. 
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Expressions of appreciation from those helped would 


alone be a reward for services rendered, and almost 


every day such expressions are heard. It is a great 


field for social service and one in which a high school 
can be of great benefit to its community. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY SOCIETY’ 


By W. M. YORK 
Teacher of History, Greensboro City High School 


IF the extra-curriculum activities in high school 

the literary society is the most important. It 

can be used as an aid to English and history in- 
struction as well as to train students to speak in pub- 
lic. I shall discuss in this paper the purpose of the 
literary society, methods of conducting it, and its aid 
to English and history instruction. 


PURPOSE OF THE LITERARY SOCIETY 


The primary purpose of the literary society in the 
high school is to cultivate the most difficult of all 
arts This is not a small art either. 
When you remember that for every word you write, 


the art of speech. 


you speak hundreds, and when you further remember 
that to be a cultured man one must possess the power 
of self-expression, you will begin to see the necessity 
if being able to stand before your fellows and ex- 
The 
one thing necessary for the cultivation of this faculty 
Ss practice. 


change views in a clear and forceful manner. 


In order to reach the majority of our 
hoys and girls with this important training it must be 
given in the high school, because only a small per 
cent of our high school graduates go to college, and 
ifter leaving school they have to learn by bitter ex- 
perience, if they learn at all. The important thing 
tor the teacher who conducts the literary society is to 
learn: how to keep the interest, and at the same time, 
meet the needs of the students. 


MAKE THE WORK REAL AND PRACTICAL 
The old cut-and-dried method of conducting the lit- 
One of the main 


reasons for the poor success of many of our societies 


erary society should be cast aside. 


today is that we are using the methods of Demosthenes 
and his contemporaries to interest the youth of the 
twentieth century. The fundamental principles of 
debate and oratory used in Demosthenes’ time hold 
good today, but we must adopt a different method of 
putting them across. The time to debate such queries 
is “How many angels can dance on the point of a 
needle,” “Resolved, That the dish cloth is more bene- 
hceial than the broom,” “Resolved, That married life 
is more happy than single life,” etc., has passed. This 

* A paper prepared as a class exercise in “Education s 12” 

the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 


is a practical age. Debating must be made real—it 


must be made practical. How can this be done? 

It can be done by a proper direction of the program 
committee. The societies can be made practical, they 
can be made real living organizations, they can be 
made aids to the class work, and by so doing the pri- 
mary purpose for which they are conducted will be 
more easily accomplished. 


ORGANIZATION, AND INSTRUCTION IN DEBATE 


The organization of a society should be fixed. It 
should be governed by a written constitution, but the 
program should be flexible. Through the flexible 
program the interesting and beneficial things men- 
At the first meet- 
ing after organization the teacher in charge should in- 


tioned above can be accomplished. 


struct the members in debating. He should point out 


The 


members should be taught the logical way to develop 


the difference between a debate and an oration. 
a speech. This can best be done by analyzing a logical 
In- 
teresting incidents of how big debates have been won 
or lost can be introduced in this talk to hold the inter- 
est of the members. 


speech, and showing them how it is constructed. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


The first queries should be selected with the idea of 
showing them that debating is a practical thing. For 
instance, the societies in Greensboro could debate this 
query: That should issue 
$2,000,000 worth of bonds for school improvements.” 


“Resolved, Greensboro 


This is a real question with them. It involves argu- 
ments that are used in the every-day conversation of 
After this idea that debate is an 
instrument used to persuade people to believe as you 


Greensboro people. 


believe, you can take up a series of questions that will 
further this idea and at the same time instruct the 
students on larger subjects. For instance, if you want 
to debate the League of Nations question, you should 
The ad- 
vantage of the series is that it is more instructive, the 


frame a series of queries on this subject. 


subject can be more thoroughly exhausted, and the 
debate on a phase of the big subject can be logically 
prepared in a shorter time than a debate on the big 


” 


subject, “League of Nations.” After the series of 
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debates is over every member of the society should 
If the 
series was on the League of Nations, the debaters 


have some definite idea on the big question. 


should be able to discuss intelligently whether or not 
the United States should enter the League. 
THE SOCIETY AS THE STATE LEGISLATURE 


In a year when the legislature is in session the so- 
. s 
Where 


you have two societies you can organize the more ma- 


ciety can consider itself the state legislature. 


ture boys of the tenth and eleventh grades into the 
senate and those of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades into the house of representatives. This would 
be a novel experience to them for a while, but they 
would soon take hold of the situation and make it a 
reality. At this time the organization and operation 
of the state legislature could be taught to the mem- 
bers, and it would make an indelible impression on 
them. The legislature could legislate for the county 
in which the school is located. A good docket would 
be ten subjects discussed and debated in the North 
Carolina Club at the University the past spring. Bills 
for the home county could be framed on these subjects. 
The North Carolina Year-Book could be used as a 
good source of information. After about ten or twelve 
weeks of the legislature, the society members would 
have a good knowledge of the organization and opera- 
tion of the state legislature; they would know a great 
deal about the problems and needs of their home 
county; and the main purpose of the literary society 
would be accomplished in a very practicable style. 


AS THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


This year the societies could be organized into the 
Congress of the United States. The legislature will 
not be in session and a Congress would probably have 
In this organi- 


zation the operation of the United States Congress 


more reality to it than the legislature. 


Legislation 
that would familiarize them with the constitution of 
A constitu- 
tional amendment could be proposed; war declared on 
A program of 
this nature would serve a two-fold purpose: (1) it 
would give practice in debating and public speaking, 
and (2) it would teach history and civics. 


could be taught with a realistic touch. 
the United States would be introduced. 


Mexico; peace terms drawn up, etc. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The societies can be made an aid to the English 
work by teaching the members of use of correct Eng- 
The English teacher should 
assign themes and allow the students to select their 


lish in their speeches. 


own subject. This would encourage them to use the 
facts they learn in working up their debates, and it 
would keep them from going to encyclopedias and 
reference books to copy their themes. 

The high school literary society should be made a 
very practical organization. It should not be con- 
ducted in a manner that will leave the impression 
that its work is isolated and can be used but once a 
week. 
necessary for effective debating. Why not make this 
practical application of it show the students the rela- 
tion between their class-room work and outside activ- 
ities ? 


The subject matter taught in the class-room is 





TEACHER TRAINING AT WAKELON 


HE organization of a teacher training depart- 

ment at Wakelon high school is another step the 
Wake county education department has taken for 
better trained teachers in the rural schools of the 
county. The teacher training department was organ- 
ized by County Superintendent John C. Lockhart 
and Professor J. Henry Highsmith, of the State Board 
of Examiners and Institute Conductors. 

In establishing this teacher training department at 
the Wakelon high school the Wake county educational 
authorities expect the new adventure to be one of the 
biggest training centers for rural teachers in North 
Carolina. Situated in close touch with five counties, 
the school probably will be used by rural teachers 
from Wake, Johnston, Franklin, Nash and Wilson 
counties. 

Provision for a definite plan of teacher training 
was made by the 1919 General Assembly through an 
appropriation from the public school fund of $50,000, 
and the State Board of Examiners will undertake the 
organization of similar departments in every county 
in the State. 
the first one organized in North Carolina. 


The department at Wakelon is probably 


The course of training at the Wakelon school ex- 
tends over a period of two hours daily instruction in 
Stu- 
dents in the eleventh grade are to be given the course, 


addition to observation and practice teaching. 


which is elective. 

Miss Annie Holford has charge of the course of 
instruction in the primary grades; Miss Mamie Ed- 
wards will conduct classes in review of grammar grade 
subjects, and Principal R. E. Sentell will give a course 
in school law and theory and practice of teaching. 
Misses Holford and Edwards and Mr. Sentell are 
members of the Wakelon high school faculty—The 
News and Observer. 
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MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By GUSTAV HAGEDORN 
Supervisor of Music, Raleigh High School 


N earnest endeavor to improve the status of 
music in the high schools of North Carolina 
led to the preparation of a “questionnaire,” 

which was sent to every high school in the state (not 
including the denominational schools). 

One hundred and sixteen answers were received 
and some very interesting data obtained, which offers 
much food for thought. It is apparent that a num- 
ber of the most vital questions before the high school 
authorities today, such as credits for music study, 
credits for outside music study, standardization of 
music courses, and other very important subjects, do 
The fact that the North 
Carolina Music Teachers’ Association has been work- 


not seem to be understood 


ing on plans for standardization and has adopted a 
high school or preparatory course, which was published 
in the minutes of the Teachers’ Assembly for the year 
1914, seems to be almost unkown. 

Surprising as it may seem, twenty-three cities, in- 
cluding some of our larger cities, reported no music 
at all, some not even admitting the songs for opening 
exercises. One of the letters received, expressed a 
deplorable attitude, an attitude which was formerly 
more general, but one which we believe is now disap- 
pearing from the minds of our school men. A part of 
the letter is here reproduced: 

We are so much occupied with our academic work, and 
uur athletic work, that we have no time at all to devote to 
music. 

Private instruction can be secured here, but has never 
mounted to anything. One lady insisted upon her son tak- 
ng lessons on the violin and paid $75.00 for the violin and 
$12.00 for the case, and we engaged a teacher at $1.00 an 
hour and felt sure that it would not amount to anything. The 
uupil took one lesson only, and sold his violin and case for 
$10.00. 


It is evident that the pupil was duly encouraged 
when “We felt sure that it 
The pupil took one lesson and sold his 


would not amount to 
anything.” 
violin!! What further proof is there necessary that 
music lessons are a failure? 

The general trend of the “Remarks” seem to indi- 
cate, that most of the high school principals are in 
favor of music as a high school subject, if properly 
and systematically taught. This is encouraging, as is 
also the fact that there were many requests for in- 
formation about the standardized courses. A number 
of complaints, that the principals have no means of 


supervising the music teachers and cannot ascertain 


All this 


shows a tendency towards better work and a com- 


the value of the work done, were voiced. 


mendable open-mindedness on the part of the prin- 
cipals. 

The answers to the questionnaire are here given, and 
will prove interesting. 


PUUMEEE GE SUSWEFE POCEIWOE ooiiincccccccéndesscceeceen 116 

Answering “Yes” 
1. Is music taught in your high school? ................ 80 
2. Under the supervision of a specially trained teacher?.. 70 
3. Or under the supervision of a regular grade teacher?.. 7 
Th I NE oo vo 0 oe cces besaeeeudessastanen 77 
5. Vocal culture or voice training? .............cccceeees 32 
6. Do you teach orchestral instruments (violin, etc.) ?.... 12 
7. Have you a chorus or glee club? ................000- 46 
Pe. Be: SN OU CUNT oo novi vc écnsscdcesixadsaeaena 15 
9. Do you give credit for music (subjects 4, 5, 6, 7, 8)? .. 16 


10. How many points (or hours), do you allow towards 
graduation? 


5 schools allowed ............ 1 point 
4 schools allowed ............ 2 points 
tL schocd allowed ....sccccces 4 points 
Do you give credit for outside music study? ......... 8 


12. Do you require a certain standard of teaching for such 
SE hacers cosa cunce each eaennedeerarkaue ei: 16 
13. If you have a chorus, what type of music do you use? 


a. Popular music, or just songs?........ 28 
b. Semi-classical music, arrangements.... 37 
c. Operatic choruses, cantatas, etc.?..... 29 


14. What type of music does the orchestra practice? 
a. Marches of a popular nature, ragtime, 


EE iaundonnaeaeaenecatiene cue een 6 
b. The easier operatic selections?........ 9 
C. CPOE, SUNT nod is civadecoecnes 9 
15. Have you any theoretical courses? 
Se ee es ee ee 7 
MEE cic wiccbeutedkesivedectenes 23 
©. BONO GE MUIIEE csikcivcscsecccccves 24 
16. Does your course include an appreciation course?..... 12 


17. Does your piano course (sec. 4), agree with that sug- 
gested by the North Carolina Music Teachers Asso- 


Cintion, OF some CORES COMTSE? 2... cc cccccccccccsscncs 32 
18. Number of pupils taking, 2049; number asking for 
WIE | hk cure os.us cane he es Kae nldaebe oye wh ee ak been eee 


19. Remarks: 


First of all, 
that in order to have a better grade of work, there 


These results suggest several things. 


must be better co-operation between the Principals’ 


Association and the Music Teachers’ Association. 
This is the only means of reaching any definite un- 
derstanding as to courses, etc. Then a decided im- 
provement in the quality of the work could be hoped 


(Concluded on page 182) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Greetings, Dr. Chase 


To Dr. H. W. Chase, the new President of the 
University, the JouRNAL extends cordial greetings and 
best wishes for a successful and happy administration. 
Dr. Chase has been a member of the JOURNAL'S edi- 
torial board ever since the publication was launched 
nearly two years ago and is well known to our readers. 
The JourNAL heartily rejoices in his promotion to the 
headship of the University, yet it regrets to lose his 
services from its editorial board. Our readers may, 
however, expect an occasional article from his pen. 
In the words of an aged cripple who used to sit at 
the harbor entrance of one of the New England coast 
towns and pronounce his blessing upon each out-going 
ship: “Good luck to you, captain, and good luck to 


your crew!” 


The “funior High School 


There is still much confusion in the land as to 
what is meant by “junior high school.” There are 
many small high schools offering two years of the 
conventional high school course that call themselves 
junior high schools. <A better designation for them 
would be “truncated high schools.” There are others 
that have taken the upper grades of the grammar 
school over into the conventional high school building 
and denominated these grades and the lower grades 
of the high school “the junior high school.” What 
does “junior high school” mean to you? Read the 
excert from the Provisional Course of Study for 
Junior High Schools of Rochester, N. Y., reprinted 
in this issue under the head of “Miscellaneous Notes 
and Cornments” and see if it will help to clarify your 
notion of what the junior high school really is. 


High School Objectives 


The Commission on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education lays down seven principal aims that 
are held to be the main objectives of education. These 
are: 

1. Health. 

2. Command of the fundamental processes. 

3. Worthy home-membership. 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character. 

The commission does not mean to imply that this 
analysis is all-inclusive, or that the process of educa- 
tion can be divided into separated and segregated 
fields, or that these objectives are all of equal value, 
or that they apply only to the period of secondary 
school training. The educational process is so com- 
plex and so varies with the individual needs of pupils 
that no one could safely assume to be so dogmatic as 
to assign definite relative values to these objectives 
that would hold in all circumstances for all pupils, 
in all schools, for all periods of training. It was never 
the thought of the commission that this should be 
done. The objectives have been stated for a differ- 
ent purpose. 

Those who are constructing high school programs 
would do well, however, to bear these objectives in 
mind and to regard them mainly as guiding principles. 
It was for this constructive purpose that they were 
formulated, and it is this constructive end they may 
best serve. And, too, those who think they already 
have well formulated programs and_ completely 
equipped high schools migh spend some time profitably 
checking up their work and facilities critically in the 
light of the principles here laid down. It would not 
be amiss for each principal, and each superintendent, 
and each school board member to ask himself which 
of these objectives his school is over-emphasizing and 
which ones it is almost, if not wholly, neglecting. Nor 
would it be sacrilegious if each one should ask him- 
self just what purpose each subject in his high school 
curriculum serves and which one (or more) of these 
seven objectives it is likely to help the pupil in at- 
taining. Such an inquiry might prove enlightening at 
least, even it if should not lead to more intelligent 
constructive effort in program making. 

Those who are interested should examine the com- 
mission’s report (Cardinal Principles in Secondary 
Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, U. S. Bureau of 
Education), to be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 
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R. HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, 


man of the faculty since the death of Dean 


chair- 


Stacy, who assumed the duties of the office 
president immediately following his election on 
Monday of Commencement 
the 


alumni who have attended the 


week, is well known to 
University during the past ten 


years and to the readers of 
The Review who have kept in 
work of 


close with the 
the University in recent years. 


touch 
Coming to the University in 
September, 1910, as professor 
of the Philosophy of Education, 
im- 


Dr. Chase immediately 


pressed the University com- 
munity as a man of strength 
and quickly adjusted himself 
to the program of work in 
which the University was en- 
In 1914 the title of his 


professorship was changed to 


gaged. 
that of professor of Psychol- 


ogy, and upon the death of 


President Graham, he was ap- 
pointed acting dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. 
ary, upon the 


In Janu- 


death of Dean 


DR. HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 


Stacy, he was appointed chair- 

man of the faculty, which position he filled so accept- 

ably that the Trustees were convinced that they would 

hnd in him the proper successor to President Graham. 
in coming to the presidency, Dr. Chase brings to 

his highly responsible office a sound scholarship and 

wide knowledge of educational technique. During his 


undergraduate days at Dartmouth College, Massa- 
chusetts (from which he graduated in 1904 and re- 
ceived his A.M. in 1908), he won the reputation of 
being a brilliant student. In 1910 he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from Clark University where he pur- 
sued graduate courses in Education and Philosophy 
for two years. In the fall of 1910 he became profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology in the University and 
it 


that position and the later position of professor of 
Psychology, has been a constant student of educational 
and philosophical subjects. He has been a frequent 
contributor to educational and philosophical publica- 
tions and has been influential member of societies in- 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 
Editor of ““The Alumni Review” 


terested in the promotion of knowledge in these par- 
ticular fields. 

Fortunately for the University, President Chase has 
acquired a very definite conception of the institution 
whose leadership has been in- 
trusted to him and of the ser- 
vice which North Carolina ex- 
pects it to render. In addition 
to being a member of the gen- 
Dr. Chase 
served with special effective- 
the curriculum 
Graduate School committees of 
the 
close touch with the teachers of 
the State through service on 
the faculties of the School of 
Education and the Summer 
School, and through 
with the Extension committee 
since its inception has visual- 
ized the 
the North Carolina of today. 


eral faculty, has 


ness on and 


University, has come in 


service 


educational scene in 
As an investigator of the school 
systems of the State, as a lec- 
turer in the Extension service 
of the University, and as a 
member of the Excutive Com- 
mittee of the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, he has 
come to understand North Carolina and the high mis- 
And 


more recently, while serving as a member of the Stu- 


sion which the University is to fill in its life. 


dents’ Army Training Corps committee, as acting 
dean, and chairman of the faculty, he has been tested 
in the larger affairs of University administration with 
general satisfaction to his colleagues and the Trustees. 

Likewise, President Chase is characterized by 
many qualities of mind and heart that augur well for 
the future. He is easily approached; his sympathies 
are broad and genuine; he grasps the essentials of 
matters quickly; he speaks with clarity and distinc- 
tion; he is tactful in his dealings with members of 
the student body and faculty; and in the important 
administrative duties of his office has proven himself 
to be a thoughtful, judicious executive. In the com- 
munity and church life at Chapel Hill he has been a 
positive force; and he enters upon his new office with 
the hearty support of the entire University. 
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MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


(Concluded from page 179) 
This 


would eliminate such absurd standards, or rather lack 


for, if the teaching material were standardized. 


of standards in some of the schools, where junior and 
senior college material is used in the high school. 

To insure that the work is done in a satisfactory 
manner and that the principals have some assurance 
of competent teaching, the music teacher must be 
standarized or certified. All grade teachers, in fact 
all school teachers must have their state certificates, 
then why not the music teacher? There are several 
ways of reaching this point, which will be discussed 
later. 

In nearly all the Northern schools and colleges an 
agreement has been reached as to music credits for 
college entrance. Almost all of these schools allow a 
certain amount of music which obviously must have 
been studied during the high school period. Sooner 
or later we must also come to this standing, and when 
we demand college entrance credits for music, we 
must be able to satisfy the powers that be that the 
music work is of an equal grade as that done in the 
academic subjects. 

In discussing the question of music credits we must 
admit that a study requiring one to two hours of daily 
preparation and two one-half hour recitations, if the 
work is done at all satisfactorily, must have some edu- 
cational value; and if it has this value, we must give 
the student The 
whether it is just to demand the same amount of lit- 


erary work from a child that is expected to devote 


credit for such work. question 


from one to two good hours of the day to practicing 
the piano or violin, as we expect from one who does 
not have this additional practice, is one that might be 
worthy of a joint session of the music teachers and 
the high school principals. Some provision should be 
made to equalize this, by giving the student credit for 
such work, provided it is conscientiously and syste- 
matically done. A certified teacher will be guarantee 
for the quality of the work. 

For those who requested a standardized course, the 
one adopted by the Music Teachers’ Association is 
here reprinted from the minutes of the Teachers’ As- 


sembly, 1914: 


COURSE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AS 
ADOPTED BY THE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION* 


STANDARDIZED FOR 


NORTH CAROLINA MUSIC 


First 


Arm, hand and wrist foundation work; good hand posi- 
tion and finger action, combined with wrist and arm training. 


Preparatory: 
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Trill exercise, two notes to a count, M. M. 60. 

All major scales, one octave, separate hands, good legato 
touch in quarter notes not to exceed M. M. 80. 

Arpeggios in major and minor triads, hands alternating, 
beginning with key-note ascending in first position, descend- 
ing in second position. 

Studies suggested: Mrs. Virgil’s Melodious Studies, Book 
I: Kohler, Op. 218; Margaret Martin’s Rhythm Pictures; 
Duvernoy, Op. 176. 

Hans Harthan’s Childhood Days for reading. 

Pieces suggested: Dennee, Petite Valse; Gurlitt, The Fair; 
Dutton, Rain Pitter Patters. 


Second Preparatory: 
Further development of technical work. 
Trill exercise, two notes, M. M. 100. 


Major and harmonic minor scales, two octaves, separate 
hands, one and two notes, M. M. 60. 


Triads and dominant seventh arpeggios, alternating, not 
faster than one note, M. M. 80. 

Studies suggested: Kohler, Op. 242; Gurlitt, Op. 197; Mrs. 
Gaynor, First Year Pedal Studies. 

Pieces suggested: Heller, L’Avalanche and Curious Story; 
Gurlitt, Wanderer’s Song; Schumann, Merry Peasant. 


Sight reading: Joseph Low, Teacher and Pupils. 


Third Preparatory: 


Further development of technical work. 
M. 80. 


scales, 


Trill exercise, four notes, M. 


Major and harmonic minor two octaves, hands 


separate, one, two and four notes, M. M. 60. Hands together, 
one note, M. M. 60. 

Triads, dominant and diminished seventh arpeggios, two 
notes alternating, M. M. 60. 

Studies suggested: Burgmuller, Op. 100; Kohler, Op. 50, 
at speed; Concone, Development of the Singing Tone. 
Pieces suggested: Mayer, Butterflies; Dennee, Chase of 

Butterfly; Selections from Schumann’s Album for the 
Young. 


the 
Sight reading: Easy Selections. 


Fourth Preparatory: 


Trill exercise, four notes, M. M. 100. 

Major and harmonic scales, four octaves, M. M. 84. A 
knowledge of melodic minor scales. 

Arpeggios, one, two and four notes, M. M. 60. 

Studies suggested: Duvernoy, Op. 120 (five at speed); 
Heller, Op. 47; Czerny, Op. 636. 

Pieces suggested: Friml, Melody; Schytte, Hide and 
Seek; Thome, Simple Aveu; Handrock, Scherzino; Schar- 
wenka, Barcarolle. 


Sight reading: D’Ourville, Piano Duets. 


scales, arpeggios, and in fact, all general work shall be 


taken up. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE 


pv® District conferences of public high school 
principals have been called by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the State Inspector 
of public high schools, to be held in October. The 
letter sent out on September 22 to superintendents 
and principals follows: 

enacted by the General As- 
embly of 1919, the public high schools of North Carolina 
re confronted with a number of new problems of organiza- 


Under the new school laws 


n and administration that bring new responsibilities and 


portunities. Now that all public high schools, city and 
rural, are to receive state funds, these problems are of im- 
nediate concern to every public high school in the state. In 
ler that the principals of the high schools may be given 
opportunity to confer about these matter, I have thought 
t well to call them together for a series of conferences to be 


ld as early as convenient after the opening of the fall 


rm. 1 am, therefore, calling five district conferences as 
licated below: 

Asheville—October 3-4, Western Division. 
Charlotte—October 10-11, West Central Division. 


Greensboro—October 17-18, East Central Division. 
Goldsboro—October 24-25, Southeastern Division. 
Greenville—October 31-November 1, North Eastern Di- 


ion. 


\ program of the conference for your Division is here- 
vith enclosed. We have tried to arrange these conferences 
» as to take the principals away from their schools for only 

school day. The hours have been arranged so as to take 

best advantages of the train schedules. 

| wish to urge that every public high school send its prin- 

al, or one of its teachers, to the conference of that dis- 
in which the school is located. A principal may, how- 

er attend the conference of another district if by so do- 
he can effect a considerable saving of time and expense. 

Superintendents and high school teachers will be welcome 
these conferences, and we shall be glad to have any at- 


tend who can. 
\mple time will be given for round-table conferences at 
ch the principals may bring up for discussion any topics 
may choose that are not covered in the general program. 


First Session, 9:30 O'cLock, FripAy Morninc: 


I. The Public High 
Laws. 
Il. Round Table Conference: 
1. Rules and Regulations Governing High Schools. 
2. Finances—State, County, and Local. 
3. Relation of the High School to County System 
of Schools. 


School Under the New Schoal 


Seconp Session, 2:30 O’ctock, FripAy AFTERNOON : 


I. The Broader High School Curriculum. 

II. Round Table Conference: 
1. Vocational Courses Under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
2. Courses Planned According to Gre1p Needs. 


Tuirp Session, 8:00 O’ctock, Fripay Evenine: 
I. The Certification of Teachers. 
Il. Teacher Training in the High Schools. 
III. Round Table Conférence. 
FourtH Session, 9:30 O’ctock, SATURDAY MOoRNING: 


I. A Constructive Program of High School Develop- 


ment. 


Table Conference: 


. High School Standards. 


Round 


1 

2. Buildings and Equipment. 

3. Accredited Schools. 

4. Consolidation and Transportation. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ 
ASSEMBLY 


HE next session of the North Carolina Teachers’ 

Assembly, to be held in Raleigh this fall, will be 
one of the most important sessions the Assembly has 
ever held. If the teaching profession of North Caro- 
lina is to play the part it ought to play in shaping the 
educational policies of the state for the next quarter- 
Now is the 
opportune time for every teacher who has any contri- 
bution 


century, now is the opportune time to act. 


to make to came forward with it. 

The numerous problems now confronting the schools 
and the teaching profession are demanding wise and 
intelligent solution—just as the problems in other 
professions and industries are—and they are going to 
be solved one way or another, temporarily or perma- 
nently, soon. It is none too soon right now for the 
legislative Committee of the Assembly to get to work 
and to formulate its plans for the consideration of the 
State Educational commission now at work on a sur- 
vey of the schools of the state, as well as for the legis- 
lature of 1920, which will either adopt a revised school 
code based upon the report of the Commission or re- 
fuse to do so. 

Then there is the question of reorganizing the As- 
sembly itself so as to make it a more effective agency 
of educational progress. A new constitution will be 
What do the teachers want done 
about it? What is best todo? Are you thinking about 


it at ali? 


up for consideration. 


The programs of the general sessions will be an- 
nounced in detail in our November issue. At present, 
suffice it to say, that one of the most attractive pro- 
grams offered in recent years has been provided. A 
number of prominent educators of national reputa- 
tion will be present as our guests, and they will bring 
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messages of inspiration and power for the teachers 
of North Carolina. 

Fellow teachers, make your plans now to attend 
the next meeting, and don’t let anything keep you 
away. Send your $2.00 membership fee at once to 
Prof. A. T. Allen, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 
count of the epidemic of influenza the meeting of the 
Assembly was called off last year. This makes it all 
the more important that every teacher try to attend 
the meeting this year. 


On ac- 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS REORGANIZE 


HE State Examiners and Institute 
Conductors have recently reorganized their work 


Board of 


in accordance with the plan proposed by Superinten- 
dent Brooks last spring. This plan was proposed by 
Superintendent Brooks in the interest of greater econ- 
Each member of the 
Board will exercise general supervision over a group 


omy and better supervision. 
of counties. In dividing the State into districts in 
this way ar effort was made to place under the su- 
pervision of each member of the Board, the Secre- 
tary excepted, approximately an equal number of 
teachers. This accounts for the fact that some mem- 
bers have more counties under their jurisdiction than 
others. 


The groups of counties assigned to the several 
members of the 


3oard are as follows: 

A. T. Allen, Secretary, Raleigh : 

Wake, Lee, Harnett, Nash, Edgecombe. (Mr. 
Allen will also have the direction of the office in 
Raleigh. He will receive reports from the field and 
give general direction to this work.) 

Miss Susie Fulghum, Goldsboro: 

Hoke, Robeson, Columbus, Bladen, Brunswick, New 

Pender, Cumberland, 
Wilson, Hertford, 
Moore, Jones, Onslow. 

D. F. 

Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Swain, Macon, Jackson, 
Transylvania, Haywood, Madison, Yancey, Mitchell, 
Avery, Burke, McDowell, Buncombe, Henderson, 
Polk, Rutherford, Cleveland, Catawba, Lincoln, Gas- 
ton. 


Hanover, 
Wayne, 


Sampson, Duplin, 
Scotland, Richmond, 


Giles, Marion: 


J. H. Highsmith, Raleigh: 

Warren, Vance, Granville, Person, Caswell, Rock- 
ingham, Stokes, Forsyth, Guilford, Alamance, Orange, 
Durham, Chatham, Randolph, Montgomery, Johns- 
ton, Franklin. 

Mrs. T. E. Johnston, Salisbury : 

Alleghany, Union, Stanly, Cabarrus, Mecklenburg, 





Iredell, Rowan, Davie, Alexander, Caldwell, Wilkes, 
Yadkin, Surry, Anson, Ashe, Watauga, Davidson. 

Miss Hattie Parrot, Kinston: 

Currituck, Camden, Pasquotank, Perquimans, 
Chowan, Bertie, Martin, Washington, Tyrrell, Dare, 
Hyde, Beaufort, Pitt, Greene, Lenoir, Craven, Pam- 
lico, Carteret, Gates, Hertford, Northampton, Hali- 


fax. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK LAW 


HE high school text-book law enacted by the 

General Assembly of 1919, although in force from 
the date of its ratification, will not operate to change 
the high school text-books now in use, until the begin- 
ning of the school year of 1920-21. 
of selecting text-books for use in the high schools will, 
therefore, remain in effect for the next school year. 
1919-20: and the same books now in use will be used 


The present plan 


until the new adoptions go into effect. No change 
in text-books should be made unless it is absolutely 
necessary in the interest of increased efficiency. Old 
books now in use should not be thrown out simply for 
the sake of a change. Any changes that become ne- 
cessary may be made at the time new classes are or- 
ganized or new subjects introduced. The lists of 
books from which selections may be made, in case 
changes are necessary, will be found in High School 
Leaflet No. 15, a copy of which will be sent upon re- 
quest to any principal or teacher. 

Under the new law, it will be observed that the 
method of adopting text-books to be used in the high 
schools beginning with the school year 1920-21, is 
briefly as follows: 

(1) A State committee of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, will select a multiple State list of approved books 
from which county adoptions are to be made. 

(2) A county committee consisting of five mem- 
bers, will select a uniform list for each county. The 
county superintendent of schools and the superinten- 
dent of the largest city school system, or the largest 
town school in each county, are named in the act as 
two members of the county committee. These two 
members jointly select three other members. 

(3) The State committee must have its list ready 
by February 1, and each county committee must have 
its list ready by June 1, 1920. 

Now, it will be well for each county committee to 
organize as early as possible and begin its preliminary 
examinations of such books as are now in use in the 
several schools of the county doing high school work. 
3y doing this, the county committee can greatly fa- 
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‘ilitate its work when it comes to make up the county 
list after the multiple State list has been chosen and 
published. This suggestion must not be taken to mean 
that a county committee should undertake to make up 
its list before the State list is published. But if the 
whole committee has familiarized itself in advance 
with the books already in use in the several high 
schools of the county it will certainly be in a position 
to make -up the county list more speedily and more 
intelligently when the time comes for it to take official 
action. 

The new law is published in High School Leaflet 
7, a copy of which will be sent free of cost to 


inyone sufficiently interested to write for a copy. 


STATE COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


HE State committee on high school text-books 
State 
trooks is composed of the following members: 


recently appointed by Superintendent 
N. W. Walker, State Inspector of High Schools, 
Hill, Chairman; Holland 
tendent of Public Instruction for Durham County, 
Harding, 


Superintendent of City Schools, Charlotte; H. B. 


Chapel Holton, Superin- 


Durham, Recording Secretary; Harry P. 


Smith, Superintendent of City Schools, New Bern; 
\l. B. Dry, Principal of the Cary High School, Cary. 

The committee met in the office of the State Su- 
perintendent on September 9, organized, and adopted 
the following rules regarding its method of procedure: 
1. It is the sentiment of the committee to avoid any 
iblic meetings for formal arguments by representatives of 
jlishers. 


2. The individual members of this committtee will be 
id to meet representatives of the publishers as freely as 
issible for discussion of books submitted, but only upon 


efinite engagements previously made. 


3. All meetings of the committee shall be by call of the 
\irman. 


4. The number of books in each subject to be placed upon 
the state list will be determined at the final meeting of the 
committee. - 


5. Each member of the committee is at liberty to seek in- 
rmation concerning the content, quality, and teachableness 
text-books and 
who are urged to give the committee as 


high school from teachers, principals, 
iperintendents, 
uch help as possible in order that the best list of books 


may be adopted. 


6. In the final list, the books in each subject will be ar- 
ranged without expression of preference by the committee, 
ilphabetically by authors. 





NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


HIS association, organized two years ago, hela 
its second session at Chapel Hill, August 6, 1919. 

Dr. Collier Cobb, the retiring president, addressed 
the association on “What Geography Demands of the 
Teacher in the Matter of Education and Professional 
E-quipment.”* 

Superintendent John J. Blair, of Wilmington, pre- 
sented a simple method of drawing the map of North 
Carolina from memory. 

Superintendent 1. C. Griffin, of Shelby, spoke on 
“The Stimulus Given by the World War to Geography 
Study.” 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

Supt. J. C. Griffin, Shelby, President. 

Supt. John Jay Blair, Wilmington, lst Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Miss Audrey Barber, Reidsville, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Coilier Cobb, Chapel Hill, Permanent Secretary. 

Miss Mary Pritchard, Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The President, the Permanent Secretary, Prof. M. 
C. Noble, of Chapel Hill, E. D. Johnson, Lincolnton, 
Miss Helen Kirkpatrick, Winston-Salem, Miss Mary 
Pritchard, Raleigh, and L. C. Brogden, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, constitute the Executive 
Committee. The State Council of Geography Teach- 
ers consists of Collier Cobb, John Jay Blair, L. C. 
Brogden, E. W. Gudger, Miss Adah Joyce, S. L. 
Sheep, Miss Kate C. Shipp. 


MISS COITH BECOMES SUPERVISOR OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


[ISS EDNA F. COITH, who has been chosen 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, began her 
work September 8th. She super- 
vision of the teaching of Home Economics in the sec- 
North Carolina. Her particular 
duties will be to visit schools and communities asking 


will have direct 


ondary schools of 


aid from vocational funds and inspect their equip- 
ment, to pass on the qualifications of the teachers, help 
the superintendents secure qualified teachers, assist 
the teachers in organizing their courses, in arranging 
their laboratories, and aiding them in any way she can 
to make the teaching of Home Economics.more valu- 
able. Miss Coith will be glad to serve not only the 
schools receiving vocation funds but ali the schools 
desiring her assistance as far as her strength and 
time will permit. 


* Dr. Cobb’s paper will appear in our November issue.—Eb. 
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The State Board feels that it has been particularly 
fortunate in securing Miss Coith for this important 
duty. She is well qualified by training and experience 
to do a great constructive piece of work; reared in 
Illinois, she received her first college training in one of 
the State After finishing at the 
Normal, Miss Coith kept house for her mother for 
She then took her 
B.S. degree in Home Economics from Kansas State 
Elected as Assist- 
tant in Home Economics at the Illinois State Normal, 


Illinois Normals. 


three years on a farm in Kansas. 
College, taking the full course. 


from which she graduated, she had charge of practice 
teaching and lunch room work there for three years. 
For the past two years she had been head of the Home 
Economics Department in Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., which position she held when elected to 
the present position. Since the Smith-Hughes work 
has been organized in South Carolina, she has had 
supervision of the Vocational Home Economics, hav- 
ing been loaned to the State by Winthrop College. 
She has spent the summer studying at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City.—T. E. 
BROWNE. 


A STATEMENT FROM MISS COITH 
HI State 
added a State Supervisor of Vocational Home 


soard for Vocational Education has 


Kconomics to its executive staff. Bo so doing, they 
hope to make the introduction of instruction in home 
making, or its enlargement if already introduced, more 
general and more effective. As it is my privilege to 
serve the people of the State in the capacity of Super- 
visor, | hope to be able to aid any superintendent or 
principal, whether he expects aid from the vocational 
funds or not, in putting his home economics depart- 
ment on a sound basis. Just at present, superintend- 
ents are studying over equipment and a course of 


study. | have ready for distribution, some sug- 
gestions on equipping a home economics department 
and also an outline of the course of study in home 
economics for the first year.* These I shall be glad 
to send out to any superintendents or home economics 
teachers, requesting them. My address is Department 
of Vocational Education, West Raleigh, N. C. 
As home making comes so near to all of us, I am 
sure that.many in the state can, as they watch our 
work unfold, give us valuable suggestions for the im- 
provement of our instruction. Although these sug- 
gestions may seem trivial to you, may we not urge 
vou to give us the benefit of your larger experience? 


Mothers, fathers, superintendents, teachers, tell us, 


*This outline is published in another column. 
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please, wherein we succeed, wherein we fail, as only 
by working together, every one of us, can we make 
our homes in North Carolina approach that ideal 
which each of us cherishes. I am at the service of the 
State for a good home for very family within its 


borders. Let us get acquainted.—Epna F. Coirn. 


A FIRST YEAR COURSE IN VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS 
(EIGHTH GRADE) 


FOODS—16 WEEKS—80 LESSONS—90 MIN. DAILY 


PLAN oF YEAR’s Foop Work 


A study of feeding the family should form the basis, and 
to as great an extent as possible, the cooking should center 
about the daily meal. 

1. Elementary food study and cooking (Text: Greer, Part 
], or other standard text). 
Food groups, their source, functions and cookery. 
Canning and drying (beginning in 4th lesson). 


Combinations—batters and doughs. 


Note: The value of milk, fresh vegetables and fruits 
in the diet and how to serve milk and vegetables 
attractively should be stressed. 

2. Elementary meal planning and serving. 

Daily serving to individual pupil or group. 

Serving of simple meal twice a month to family-sized 
group, five or six. 

Serving to guests (more formal), twice during half 
year. : 

Nore: Explanation should be made as to why it is 
not good to serve rice, potatoes, Irish potatoes 
and macaroni all at one meal. 

A very elementary explanation of the cause of pel- 

should be given. McCollum—The 

Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. 


lagra See 


3. Elementary Housewifery—the care of the dining room and 
kitchen. 


> 


Elementary housefurnishing—the dining room and kitchen. 
5. Elementary laundry work—laundering the aprons, towels, 
wash-cloths, and table linen used in conducting class 
exercises. 
6. Elementary marketing—marketing discussion should come 
with the use of each new material in daily lessons; class 
should accompany teacher while she markets for at 
least one meal for guests. 
7. Elementary sanitation— 
The wood range—how to,use and keep. 
The 
The 
The 
The refrigerator—how to use and keep. 


Norte: 


gas range—how to use and keep. 
sink 
grease trap—construction and cleaning. 


how to use and keep. 


With the exception of a weekly cleaning, the 
girls shall keep the kitchen in order. Each shall 
clean the dining room once. 
(The sequence of the various phases cannot be given, 
as marketing, cooking, serving, cleaning, etc. 
All come in practically every lesson.) 
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CLOTHING—16 WEEKS—80 LESSONS—90 MIN. DAILY 


1. Fundamental characteristics of cotton and an elementary 
study of values as a preparation for the selection of 
materials suitable for the beginning lessons. 


) 


2. Elementary hand sewing—something of use for the home 
(or the school for those not supplied), dresser scarf, 
napkins, curtains (if small). 

Note: For this hand work only such articles should be 
chosen as really require hand work. A _ hand- 
made laundry bag is perfectly impracticable. The 
work should be begun in school, but as hand 
work is easily picked up and is not taxing, it may 
be done in part at home. 


3. Elementary cutting (without a pattern), fitting and ma- 
chine sewing. 
A kimona night gown. 
A teddie( if girl has a pattern she prefers, she may 
use it). Work to develop modesty in your 
pupils. 
An underskirt. 


4. Vocational problem—5S to 10 lessons should be allowed for 
each girl to make underwear necessary for herself or 
some member of the family. Speed and accuracy are 
the aims. No two girls need be making the same 
things. 

(Get from as many mothers as possible an expression 
as to the value of this.) 
(Please keep an accurate record of accomplishments. ) 
How to buy hygienic and attractive plain clothes. 
Dresses brought in for discussion. 
\ trip to business houses. 


6. Making simple dress from commercial pattern. 
How to set colors. Selection of style. Material. 
7. Renovating any last year’s dress for herself or for others 
in the family—may simply be dyeing faded voile, may 
be simple alterations. 


8. Renovating a last year’s hat for school. 


9. Selection of becoming hat for herself—trip to local mil- 
liner. 

Note: Care must be exercised not to foster extrava- 
gant ambitions. 

1). Laundering of any clothes soiled in the making. Dis- 
cussion of laundering all clothes made and if these 
are immediately worn, they should be brought in for 
laundering. Care of winter clothes in summer. 


Discussion of cotton, linen, silk and woolen. 
Fundamental characteristics in spun form. 


Fundamental characteristics in woven form. 
Examination thru miscroscope, if possible. 


12. Accounts—Each girl should keep a personal account 
throughout the half year. The teacher should keep 


these for next year’s use. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCE Books FoR THE Home Economics 
LIBRARY 


Boston Cooking School Cook Book—FannieM. Farmer. 
Food Industries—Vulte and Vanderhilt. 
Feeding the Family—Rose. 


CLOTHING 
Clothing for Women—Baldt (Lippincott). 
Textiles and Clothing—McGowan and Waite, (Mac 
millan). 


Home Laundering—Vail (Proctor and Gamble Co) 
Home MANAGEMENT 

Housewifery—Balderston (Lippincott). 

The Business of the Household—Taber (Lippincott). 
RELATED SUBJECTS-— 

General Science—Clark 

Physics of the Household—Lynde (Macmillan). 
(Macmillan). 


Bigelow. 


Household Chemistry 
Applied Biology 
Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds—Conn. 
Design and House Furnishing—Izor. 


FIRST YEAR VOCATIONAL RELATED SUBJECTS 
1. General Science—45 minutes daily—32 weeks. 
Text; Caldwell & Eikenberry’s General Sctence. 
Supplemented by problems from Clark’s Gen- 
eral Science. 


w 
tN 


2. Applied Art—90 minutes a week weeks. 

a. First 16 weeks. 

Elements of line and color in house furnishing 
Stencil work on home hangings and scarfs. 
Tied and dyed work. 

Planning home furnishings (girl’s bed room, 
dining room, kitchen). 

b. Second 16 weeks. 

Elements of line and color in dress. 
Line as suited to individual. 
Color as suited to individual. 

This work may be taught by the Home Economics 
teacher and should be very closely correlated 
with the Home Economics. 

3. Elective and required courses. 

Home Economics may be elected, but if it is, the re- 

lated science and art are required. 


A ONE YEAR COURSE FOR TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE State 
Conductors recently adopted the following course 


SJoard of Examiners and Institute 


of study for teacher training in the high school of 
North Carolina: 

Weeks Periods Total 
I. Reading in Primary Grades ........... 16 5 80 
1. Phonics. 


2. How to teach the Primer, First, 


Second, Third Readers. 


Story-telling. 

State Course of Study. 

. Klapper’s Teaching Children to 
Read. 


on > w 


(This book is to be used in 
connection with the practical 
work, serving mainly to in- 
dicate standards in reading.) 
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Il. Language—Including Writing and 

EE ccacdnccvacetnncukenseeaes 

1. Practical English, Book I. 

2. Leiper’s Language Work in the 
Elementary Grades. 

3. State Course of Study. 

Ill. Primary Arithmetic or Number Work 

1. Milne’s Arithmetic, Book I. 

2. State Course of Study. 

3. How to Teach Number Work to 
Beginners 

Note: This work in Reading, Lan- 
guage and Number Work is 
to be given one hour each 
week, the three subjects mak- 
ing 32 weeks or a year’s work. 

IV. Review of Grammar Grade Subjects.. 

\. Geography. 

1. Review Dodge's Compara- 
tive. 

2. Supplemen.ary Work. 

Geographical Readers’ Maga- 
zines. 

B. Arithmetic ene ckdinnads a 
1. Review Milne’s Arithmetic, 

300k 3. 
2. Supplementary Work 
Practical Problems Related to 
Community. 

CE cetavemlentsheaseenaoaes 

1. Review Robins & Row’s 
“Essential Studies in 
English.” 
2. Supplementary Work. 
Read Grammar Grade Litera- 
ture. 
V,, Gleenes ESE ccs cwnccvccccccens ‘ 

1. Teaching the Common Branches. 
Charters, 3 periods. 

2. Supplementary Work. 
Observation in classroom, 2 
periods. 

Vl. School Organization and Class Man- 
| eee i er 

1. Classroom Management (Bagley). 
10 periods. 

2. School Law (12 lessons) 

3. Rural School Management (8 per.) 

4. Supplemenetary Work. 
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Observations in some rural 
schools. 


Totals, 32 


(It is suggested that the class attend 


the Summer School of the 
county in compfete 


the course as outlined below.) 


order to 


Weeks Periods Total 


8 5 40 
8 5 40 
6 5 30) 
6 5 30 
8 5 40 
6 5 30 
6 5 30 


weeks; 160 periods 





Weeks Periods Total 


VII. County Summer School. 
A. Review of other subjects. 
DE -s6cabuctepensadues 6 5 30 
ree 6 5 30 
3. Sanitation and Hygiene ... 6 5 30 
B. General Methods. 
1. Reading Circle Book ..... 6 5 30 


ASHEVILLE DEDICATES NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


N September 25 and 26 the city of Asheville dedi- 
cated its new $300,000 high school building, a 
description of which will appear in our next issue. 


NO MORE EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES 


N! ) MORE emergency certificates are to be issued 

by the State Board of Examiners and Institute 
Conductors, according to a statement recently issued 
by the State Department of Education. 


RANDOLPH AUTHORITIES PURCHASE OLD 
TRINITY COLLEGE SITE 


HE board of education of Randolph County re- 

cently purchased the Old Trinity College prop- 
erty for the public high school located in upper Ran- 
dolph. The purchase price was $5,000. Several small 
public school districts will be consolidated with the 
Trinity district if the plans of the county board are 
realized. 


STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
HE State 
cently adopted rules and regulations for the ad- 


Board of Vocational Education re- 


and State funds for voca- 
tional schools and selected the institutions in which 


ministration of Federal 


teachers for these schools are to be trained. 

The Federal and State funds appropriated for the 
work for the fiscal year 1918-1919 amount to -$134,- 
000, which increases each year. The plans adopted 
yesterday look to the teaching of trades in schools of 
less than college grade, the community putting up the 
equipment, the department codperating in the payment 
of the teachers’ salary. 

State Director T. E. Browne is gratified at the start 
in North looks for some fine results 
before the end of the fiscal year—The News and 
Observer. 
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PRESBYTERIANS RAISING $1,000,000 FOR 
SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


[.L. indications, according to press reports, point 
to success of the Presbyterians in this campaign 
for $1,000,000 for the schools of the North Carolina 


Synod. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND 
COMMENTS 


AN EDUCATIONAL HOPE 
*DUCATION today is like the American race, a 
4 substance of things hoped for. When amalga- 
mation and natural selection have done their perfect 
work there may live on this continent an American 
race or at least an American people composed of 
\mericans enough alike to reveal characteristic ethnic 
When the educational experiments now in 
tried 


mM rks. 
and the infertile 
the fertile 


blended, there will like enough appear in America a 


process have been out ones 


have been eliminated, and ones have 


distinctive education. 

lhe old breed of educated men is nearly extinct. 
he and the educated it 
memories. The breed was never numerous and the 


schools colleges that are 


education was rarely broad, but it had quality. In- 
formation was an element in it, but the thing itself, 
like the manners of a gentleman, was a bearing, an 


attitude, a reaction to life: it was a disciplined sense of 
life. That sense already was impaired when the at- 
tack upon the old curriculum began. To know what 
it once was one must be acquainted with elderly men 
in whom it survives, or must feel the beauty of it as 
it lives in the biographical page. 

Discipline of the sense of life was obtained in part 
thru criticism of the values of life, and in part thru 
habits of study. Latin and Greek were sufficiently 
read to awaken reactions to Greek and Roman ideas. 
lhe tremendous things of Greek tragedy, the objec- 
tives of Greek and Roman politics, the sweep of 
Roman imperial ambition, made their impress, not 
always deep but always real, upon the minds of the 
Their grammatical knowledge may not 
have been accurate, their translations may have been 


college youth, 


awkward, their Greek and Latin composition may 
been absurd, but they did not go forth from 
college in that nothing 
worth while had been done or thought or written 


have 


the untroubled conviction 


before the invention of the prairie schooner. They 


were aware of noteworthy achievements of bygone 
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men with which to compare and by which to measure 
the product of their own endeavors. And their ac- 
quisitions, such as they were, and their intellectual re- 
actions to the things that go with education: to books, 
is shot thru with 
ideas, they had obtained by serious work. 


to studious men, to the life that 
They went 
forth from college with the reading and the thinking 
habit. 

In another way, too, the method and the substance 
of old time education developed the quality so char- 
acteristic of educated men of the old breed. The cur- 
riculum was narrow and it was rigid. And because 
it was both narrow and rigid it selected college stu- 
dents. It did not attract everybody. The youth that 
submitted themselves to it and profited by it were a 


kind. 


tocracy. 


There were, if you please, an intellectual aris- 
And because they were, they believed in 
standards and maintained them. 

Yet that old education and the old breed were hope- 
lessly inadequate to the compelling needs of a heter- 
ogeneous population sweeping across an undeveloped 
continent and trying an unexampled political experi- 
ment. How inadequate also they were to the spiritual 
needs of gifted men born into the turbulent newer 
life is poignantly shown in that remarkable confes- 
sion, “The Education of Henry Adams.” Scientific 
discovery had revolutionized both our notions of the 
universe and our methods of practical endeavor. 
Democracy was a fact confronting us, and no longer 
political theory. It had become necessary to fit the 
American to turn not only hopefully but also effec- 
tively to “the instant need of things.” 

In the nature of things so sweeping a revolution in 
education could be neither well planned nor syste- 
matically carried out. Like our national life in other 
phases, our educational life is turbulent, inconsistent, 
wasteful and often disapponiting. Its outstanding 
characteristics are miscellaneousness and democracy. 
The older colleges have become universities, and new 
universities created out of hand jostle them. In each 
and all the tendency, if not the avowed aim, is to realize 
Ezra Cornell’s dream of a place where anybody can 
be taught or at least can study anything. President 
lowell announces that Harvard will provide instruc- 
tion in any subject that is demanded by thirty per- 
sons. Within such catholicity there may even be hope 
for Latin and Greek! 

It is not allowable to hope further that here and 
there, either within the shelter of an all-embracing 
and all-giving university, or in minor colleges in 
dreamy country towns, an intellectual offspring of 
the old breed of educated men may survive and per- 
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For, after all, that creed has served 
The 
leadership of scholarship may yet have a function, 
even in democracy. And when we have taught every- 
body how to make a living it may yet be worth while 
What are the values of this 


petuate the line? 


mankind. After all, standards have their value. 


from time to time to ask: 
life for which we toil and spin?—An Editorial by 
Franklin H. Giddings in The [ndependent of August 
9, 1919. 





SALARIES INCREASED IN MISSISSIPPI 


HE following communication dated September 
18th is oy de An 


Secondary Education in the University of Mississippi. 


sent by Fant, Professor of 
“Probably you will interested to learn that at a 
meeting of our state College Board in August college 
salaries in Mississippi were substantially increased. 
“Full professors in this institution from now on 
will be paid $3,600, an increase of over 40 per cent. 
\t the Industrial Institute and College and at the 
\. & M. College 


averaging in each case about 30 per cent. 


substantial increases were made, 
Salaries 
were raised by the board of trustees of Millsaps Col- 
lege 334 per cent, and of Mississippi College 60 per 
cent. <A raise of 50 per cent was made at the State 


Normal College. 


“We have had a campaign on throughout the year 
in advocacy of larger revenues for schools and better 


pay for teachers. Substantial results have been 


achieved. The governor-elect in his platform com- 
mitted himself to a liberal program of public edu- 


cation.” 





A HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL’S RATING OF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


IGH school teachers would do well occasionally to 

find out, if they can, just what benefit their pupils 
think that are getting from the different subjects of 
the curriculum. The pupil’s notion may not always 
square with the best pedagogic theory as to the value 
of a particular subject, but it is Ais notion and that 
after all is what counts in his educational progress. 
In response to this question in Commercial Geog- 
“What this 


course ?”—Miss Ethel Womble, a second year pupil 


raphy benefit have you derived from 


in the Chapel Hill High School, gave the following 
answer : 


“This course has caused me to be much more in- 
terested in the facts that make our country one of 


the greatest in the world. I realized to some extent 
that the U. S. was the greatest country of the world, 
but I didn’t know why. I don’t know all by any 
means now ; but my interest has been aroused so much 
that | gladly read the newspapers. 
this study that much can be learned by asking ques- 
tions of the everyday folks we have seen all our lives. 
My father has been much interested in my asking him 
questions that I didn’t suppose he ever thought of ; but 
I find that his information of the general conditions 


I have found by § 


of this country, as to commerce, manufacturing and 9 


farming, is much broader than I thought of. 
learned to use my eyes more. Before, I thought if 
nothing directly concerned me or my neighbor that 
there wasn’t very much use of knowing anything 
about it. I find that certain facts about England—for 
instance, the cotton question—concern me much more 
In study- 
in relation to other nations, I have felt 


than what my next-door neighbor is doing. 
ing the U. S. 
pride for my country increasing with each lesson.” 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HE Junior High School is not primarily an § 


opportunity to begin the regular high school 
subjects earlier with the saving of time or the cover- 
ing of a greater range of subjects as the dominant 
motive. Time may be saved, but this will come rather 
through applying the principle of homogeneity in the 
formation of classes and the opportunities here will 
be limited only by the necessary restrictions in the 
size and number of classes. Neither is the Junior 
High School simply an experiment in departmentaliz- 


ing the upper grades of the grammar school. If it were 
either of these, the course of study problem would | 


be simple indeed. But the Junior High School repre- 


sents a conscious attempt, after the fundamentals in § 


education which must be the common possession of 
all have been taught, to awaken special interests and 
abilities and to foster and to develop such interest and 
abilities just so far as it is consistent with the general 
It represents an intelligent and 
purposeful application of what the pupil has pre- 


educational welfare. 


viously gained and an introduction of such new ele- 


ments as type and special needs require. This means 


a range of facilities that is impracticable under or- J 
dinary grammar school conditions and it means a] 
distinct course of study adapted to the characteristic J 


work which differentiates the Junior High School 
from any other period of education.”—From the “In- 
9 


troductory Statement, 
for Junior High Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Provisional Course of Study § 


I have §f 
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rid, ! F 
ny Reviews of several of these volumes, crowded out of this 

, issue, will appear in succeeding numbers.—Eb. | 
a 3 ‘ dn a UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 

; = rancais Pour Tous. By Noelia Dubrule. Ginn & Co., 

YQ Boston and New York. Pages 259. Cloth. I!lustrated. If for any reason you have not accepted 
es- ary “pret work for the present session write me. Many 

" Price Kobe cents. . a E unexpected vacancies occur all during the win 

es. & For high school classes. It embodies the principles of ter. There are also many schools which do not 


im aa the direct method in modified form. open until late. Overflow teachers are con 
at stantly needed somewhere; we can generally 








Century Handbook of Writing. By Garland Greever and tell you where. If open, write for informa 
Easley S. Jones. The Century Company, New York, tion about the numerous vacancies now listed. 
1918. Pages 228. 
— wont: we ' W. H. JONES, Mgr. 
rreats essential matters of grammar, diction, spelling, Columbia, S. C. 
and mechanics. Presents unique devices for marking and 
hecking errors in written work. u 
Trees, Stars and Birds. By Edward Lincoln Mosely. Il- gg - 








lustrated. Cloth viii-404-xvi. Price $1.40. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

; : woe? P . a 
. heck al enidees ated tn the ee eee obi Thomas’ Blanks for Written Spelling 


series, covering three phases of nature study that have Adopted in five states; widely used 


a perennial interest for children. everywhere. 





























BH Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. By Jane DeLano, R. Recognized as the best. 

" 5 N. Revised and rewritten by Ann Hervy Strong, R. N. A complete record of pupils’ daily 
334 pages. 50 cents. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila- work preserved ; progress can be noted ; 
delphia, Pa. penmanship improved. SAMPLE COPY 
\merican Red Cross ‘Text-book on Home Hygiene and FREE. 

Care of the Sick. PRICE TO PUPILS 5c 

an Beyinners’ French Reader. By Peter Scherer. Illustrated. Jones School Supply Co., Columbia, S. C. 

ool & Cloth. 192 pages. Price 88 cents. World Book Com- 

er- pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. L 

RS \ simple, practical, workable French reader which can - 
ant ; v used as soon as the elements of grammar have been 

her fa learned. D h S i Ss h l 

the 4 Science of Plant Life. By Edgar Nelson Transeau. Cloth. urpam USIMNESS C ‘ 00 

will & Illustrated. ix-336 pages. Price $1.48. World Book FULLY ACCREDITED 

the Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

ior high school Botany, treating of the plant and its Board of Advisors 

; 4 lation to the environment. One of the volumes in the GEN. J. S. CARR W.G. BRAMHAM 

liz- & ony i ada vee DR. J. M. MANNING W. J. BROGDEN 

ere } f R. L. FLOWERS GEO. W. WATTS 
uld . / Vinston Simplified Dictionary. By William D. Lewis 
( i ° ae ore . . 

, i inl Edgar A. Singer IMustrated. The John C. Win- For full particulars and handsome catalog, address 

Te- mn Company, Philadelphia. Pages 820. 

in Compact, convenient, attractive for young students. MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM 

of Simple, concise, yet full definitions for school purposes. 

and ‘rinted in clear type; words in bold-face type. I, 

and Me , 

_ 

eTal i 

and @ CHARLES C HOOK One of the Fifteen Varieties 

re- : We make various styles of 

ele 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


ans I ARCHITECT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ee ee eh 
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1001 TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLAN- 
‘In- @ NING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 
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A NEW BOOK 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Lirrt. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 398 pages —114 illustrations. Five full pages in color. 


HIS BOOK embodies the newest approved ideas about the teaching of first year Latin. 

In many interesting ways it makes the study of Latin an intensive study of English. At 
every stage of its presentation of fundamentals it proves to the pupil that the value of study- 
ing La‘in is the help it gives in understanding and using the English language. 


It introduces each point of Latin syntax by a clearly stated ref- 
erence to English grammar. 

It provides numerous exercises on the Latin derivation of Eng- 
lish words. 

It shows Roman life as compared with the life of today through 
the brief yet vivid notes on Roman history, religion and culture. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















ae “EXPERTO CREDE” 
The 1919 Revision of (‘‘ Crust One Who Has Had &xperience’’) 


ADVANCED PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By CONN and BUDDINGTON 


Contains all the results of the latest research applicable 
to a high school text. Not a chapter but has receiv- 
ed additions or changes of vital importance in the 


making of an up-to-date scientific book. Appearance of the Appeal 
The chapter on the Control of Health has been 
entirely rewritten emphasizing definitely established M’sx expert advertising men will not accept 
laws of personal, home and community hygiene. Sales Letter accounts unless the firm’s Letter 
Head has been correétly designed and printed. 

The Sales Letter never knocks at a business man’s 
office, nor waits outside for admittance. With this 
advantage the printed salesman should present a first 
blush appearance in keeping with its m e A 
A PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE which poorly P anned and — tter Head wil rob a 


makes hygienic living seem the only ra- 
Genel peaccleen, Gaesuee © ust eels good Sales Letter of 50 per cent of its pulling power. 


presents thoroughly a!l the principles of Appearance, plus a plus service, is wra 
— living, but a0 — ne aw wl with every package of printing that bears the ree 
cal reasons in support of these principles. “Se PA 

man” symbol. Correspondence invited. 


The laboratory exercises and demonstrations have 
been revised and enlarged and placed in a section 
by themselves at the back of the book. 


Silver, Burdett & Company THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, Inc. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 110-112 CORCORAN ST. DURHAM, N. C. 









































